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ning of the greater one, we may best dispose of the
smaller first.

With Bramliall

In 1654 a small treatise, 'Of Liberty and Necessity/
issued from the press, addressed to the Marquis of New-
castle, from Rouen, in 1652, in reply to a discourse on
the same subject by Bishop Bramhall of Londonderry,
and subscribed with Hobbes's name.1 It took up and
answered the bishop's arguments one by one, and ended
with a statement, sharp and clear, of Hobbes's own
" opinion about Liberty and Necessity," given already
more shortly in 'Human Nature' and c Leviathan.' In
a prefatory epistle "to the sober and discreet reader,"
an anonymous writer inveighed, in a strain neither
discreet nor sober, against priests and ministers of every
class, and declared that here another great question, over
which they had been vainly or mischievously wrangling,
was solved by the author of c Leviathan.'

The piece was what it professed to be, except in the
matter of date, which should have been 1646; and the
history of it came out in the sequel. Bramhall, an
active royalist, was one of those who lied with Newcastle
after Marston Moor, and in course of time reached Paris.
There, apparently in the year 1645, he and Hobbes, in
presence of the marquis, had a discussion on the old
question of Free-will. liaised anew at the beginning of
the century by Anninius in Holland, the question had
soon passed beyond the circle of speculative theologians,
. engendering bitter political strife in more countries than
one, and notably in England, whore Arminianism had
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